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25 \ears of an American Obsession 



By Henry Allen 
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f Jack Kennedy had lived . . . 

It'a horrible to imagine the 
change. He'd be 71 now. Hit neck 
would be swollen Hke Frank Sina- 
tra’s. his gorgeously hooded eyes would 
be so fleshy they’d look tired and sly. His 
hair would seem old-fashioned, an anach- 
ronism from the '60s the way Ronald Rea- 
gan's hair is an anachronism from the 
’40s. He’d have the quality of a relic, like 
Richard Helms or Robert McNamara 
when you see them around town. 

Who knows? Maybe he'd have made a 
great elder statesman, like Averell Harri- 
man or Clark Clifford. Maybe he’d be one 
of those institutions people stand up to ap- 
plaud without quite remembering why, 
like Helen Hayes. But he wouldn’t be Jack 
Kennedy, our Jack Kennedy. 

In 1982, John Gregory Dunne wrote 
that -there are no new facta about the 
Kennedya, only new attitudes.* Instead of 
growing old and fat. Kennedy haa come to 
hover in our collective psyche like a holo- 
gram. three-dimensional and eerily trans- 
parent, the generic man of destiny, the 



template of the bright-young-man-as-pub- 
lic-figure. He is an idea. 

By 1984, Ronald Reagan could get 
away with invoking Kennedy like mother- 
hood or the flag. Ronald Reagan! The es- 
sence of the rumpus room Republican, the 
small-town power-of-poaitive-thinker. ev- 
erything that Kennedy had promised to 
liberate us from! By 1988, Bush had 
claimed Kennedy’s foreign policy. Dukakis 
had his haircut, Quayie had his youth and 
Bentsen had his friendship. Everybody 
was grabbing for s piece of him in a feed- 
ing frenzy that finally left Bentsen snap- 
ping at Quayie in the most memorable line 
of the campaign; “You’re no Jack Kenne- 
dy. - 

Who was? 

The Kennedy we knew has become the 
Kennedyesque we know. As in: Gary Hart 
and Jack Kemp in politics, Ted Koppel on 
television, Martin Sheen in the movies 
and Bob Forehead in the comic strip 
“Washingtoon. - As in the movie The Can- 
didate. - Or Hart adopting that hand-in- 
jacket-pocket gesture Kennedy used to 
mske. As in a million mtssive-foreJock 
haircuts, such as Richard Gephardt’s, all 
those baby-grand smiles like John Tun- 
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he got so frustrated, wasn t tie not on- 
ly telling them bedtime stories of the 
New Frontier, but actually taking them 
out there and putting them on horse- 
back? That wasn't the point. What 
about the civil rights legislation? The 
space program? What about all the oth- 
er presidents who pitted themselves 
against the bureaucracy with the aid of 
a band of brothers, in the mode of the 
Kennedy White House: Ehrlichman 
and Haideman, Carter's Georgians, the 
conservative true believers, whatever 
it took to get things done. Not the 
Point. 

We seem to resent not only success 
where Kennedy failed, but the idea of 
anybody else having those ideas at all. 
Jack Newfield of The Village Voice at- 
tacked Johnson as the “Antichrist’' And 
ever since, as the smiles and haircuts 
have proliferated, we have resisted 
comparisons of substance. Ronald Rea- 
gan may go to his grave wondering 
how Kennedy people could hate him 
for cutting taxes and raising military 
spending at the same time. And Wash- 
ington is still full of Kennedy people 
waiting for the restoration or the res- 
urrection with the ennobling fury of ex- 
iles who never feel the need to explain 
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Bey's and the calculated breeziness of 
John Kerry. As in whatever it was that 
George Bush saw in Dan Quayie. 

If Kennedy had lived, all the F sques 
wouldn’t be around, or if they were, 
Kennedy would be laughing at them 
ffie way he laughed toward the end of 
Ids life, showing some lower teeth, the 
Bides of his mouth stretching out far 
enough that the comers turned down a 
little, not just sardonic but self- 
consciously sardonic. That was part of 
his chairo — the tease, the magician 
saying "it's only smoke and mirrors" 
and then making you believe it anyway. 
Kennedy once said: “Bobby and I smile 
sardonically. Teddy will learn how to 
smile sardonically in two or three 
years, but he doesn’t know how yet" 
m- The odd thing about the Kennedy- 
fiSquery has been that we want the 
stvie but not the substance. Lyndon 
Jwinson never understood this. When 
Some of the Kennedy faithful attacked 
Johnson like children attacking their 
widowed mother's new boyfriend — as 
if no one else had a right to carve the 
roast or put up the Christinas tree — 
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anything to anybody — aging Hairnets 
in pin-striped suits, best and bright at 
law firms and dinner parties and end- 
less book signings, people who had 
once hoped to constitute what James 
Reston hailed as "a new class of public 
servants who move about in the trian- 
gle of daily or periodic journalism, the 
university or foundation, and govern- 
ment service." 

The Kennedy White House spawned 
a giddy elitism based on a blend of po- 
tential, a look and a certain crispness of 
attitude, as if the principles of under- 
graduate popularity had been inflated 
into a political philosophy. The Kenne- 
dy people were too fast for the State 
Department, too smart for Congress. 
There was a premise that one or two 
acutely excellent people in the right 
place at the right time could change 
the world, either Peace Corps style or 
James Bond style. It was a government 
of “informal consultation, anti-bureau- 
cratic, round-the-clock vigils, the crash 
program, the hasty decision, the quick 
phone call," as Victor Navasky has 
Written. Much slamming of phones and 
smoking of little cigars. Much conspic- 
uous intelligence, which is the ultimate 
value of the rational, objective man of 
the future. "There's nothing like 
Jjrains," Kennedy said once. "You can't 
beat brains." 

It was as if he were an ironic messi- 
ah scaring us out of our middle-class 
Eisenhower complacency, as if a 
prophet had been written into the 
score of "West Side Story"— “I got a 
feeling there’s a miracle due, gonna 
come true, coming to me. Around the 
comer, or whistling down the river, 
come on, deliver ..." If existentialists 
had saints, he might be one, finding 
truth, as he did, in action, not contem- 
plation — finding it in action for the 
sake of action, too. In a campaign 
speech, he said: ‘1 don’t run for presi- 
dent in the 1960s because I think it will 
be an easy time. I don’t I think it will 
be a very dangerous time for us all" 
Much has been made of authentici- 
ty, Camelot, Weberian concepts of cha- 
risma and so on: the wit, the cool the 
Irishness, the aristocracy, the family 
man, the Regency rake, the war hero, 
the media manipulator, and our nostal- 
gia for an era when everything was 
possible and nothing was quite real 
But what lingers like an instinct in the 
backbrain of American culture is more 
basic. 

To begin with, he was madly good 
looking. 

; When you watch him now on televi- 
sion, 25 years after his assassination, it 
feels like your head moves when you 
fellow him across the screen. Lovely: 

He runs on a lawn during a touch foot- 
ball game, enthralled with the chaos 
downfield; or campaigning on a Boston 



street, he turns away from an old cou- 
ple and flicks his hand back toward the 
man as if to say everything from 
‘Thanks" to "You and me, pal" to "We'll 
be looking for you at the polling place." 
Perfect. It was the kind of move Rich- 
ard Nixon never, ever made. Not once. 

Six feet one-half inch tall, 170 



pounds when he died. Brown hair, blue 
eyes. That slight hunch to his shoul- 
ders, increasing with age and the pain 
of his back problems, a posture that 
gives him a preoccupied air, which in 
turn makes whatever he’s doing look 
as if his attention just has been caught, 
a gift 

A fabulous head. Like California hot 
rods of the early '60s, the scalp raked 
forward, a muscular momentum with 
no particular destination. Going my 
way? His eyes squinted a little, as if in 
surprise or second thought, and a slice 
of white showed under the irises. The 
eyelids sloped into crinkles suggesting 
anything from exhaustion to delight, 
whatever you wanted to read into 
them. He was one of those rare men 
on whom eye bags look good— a pi- 
quant contrast to his teen-ager's hair 
line — and he was the only president 
who ever looked right in sunglasses, 
which he wore a lot, tapping into the 
iconography of the Age of Cool, when 
sunglasses suggested a fashionable 
alienation. The lips were just full 
enough to hint at insolence, and his 
smile was thrillingfy ambiguous, 4,000 
teeth placed in just such a way that his 
S's would whistle a little, yet another 
of his arresting little acutenesses. 



along with that strange accent that for 
all the fat flatness of the vowels 
seemed to be in a hunry anyway. The 
chin was terrific, curving out and a lit- 
tle up, as if the whole face might just 
lift off and go soaring away all by itself, 
any second. 

A dangerous face. It had moments 
of stillness that were a little menacing, 
or a little sly, as if he had a piece of 
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gum in ms mourn ana aian i want to De 
seen chewing it A face that looked to 
see if you knew what the joke was, and 
if you didn't, the joke was on you. The 
happily self-conscious face of a man 
posing for a portrait between phone 
calls. The kind of face that makes you 
want to attract its attention, like a 
glamorous zoo animal. A smile that 
could turn in an instant— Carl Kaysen, 
one of Kennedy’s national security ad- 
visers, remembers how Kennedy 
would reach up with his finger and tap 
one of those teeth with impatience. 

Ultimately a totally public face. 
Sometimes there's an accidental quali- 
ty to the sighting of someone famous, 
like Jack Nicholson in a restaurant, for 
instance. It's like seeing a deer run 
across the road. Wow! you say. Not so 
with Kennedy. I saw him only once, at 
the Hyannis airport after he’d won the 
Democratic nomination. There was 
nothing accidental about him— it was 
like seeing a billboard, not a deer. 

But as soon as he started working 
an audience there was a pure animal 
speed to him, pure instinct. This is part 
of the image, too. At a White House 
press conference shown on television 
recently, he is asked why he has a ban- 
daid on his finger. The smile. He hesi- 
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tales, Dut not Decause it's none of the 
reporters' business. Instead, it seems 
he hesitates to show them he knows 
it’s none of their business but he’ll tell 
them anyway. He calculates for a mi- 
crosecond. He knows that even if he 
tells the truth they'll suspect he lied. 
He savors this idea— what can they do 
about it, after all, and besides, maybe 
an obvious fib would be more charming 
than the truth. 

He says, “I cut it while I was slicing 
bread . . . unbelievable as it may 
sound.” 

He lifts the hand to show it to them 
as an afterthought, a conspicuous af- 
terthought, a gift, not an obligation. He 
knew where the press ranked. He once 
said: “The press is a very valuable arm 
of the presidency.” 

As a member of the upper class, he 
had grown up amid the received wisr 
dom of long-settled questions. It was 
an atmosphere in which instinct count- 
ed for a lot in weaving through the sub- 
tleties: how the in-crowds and the out- 
crowds are shaping up, where the par- 
ty is, where the money is, who’s got 
what and who doesn’t, how and when 
to get a little slack. Gesture was every- 
thing. A certain smile, a certain face 
could get you through. 

If you liked Kennedy, back then (or 
watching him now), you could come 
away from the television feeling as you 
might have after a Cary Grant mov- 
ie — as if his grace, his quickness, his 
easy startlement and intelligence had 
transformed your walk and smile, con- 
ferring an intoxicating self- 
consdousness, like the first whiskey of 
the day. Then you’d trip over the dog 
or say something stupid and feel it fall 
away from you. 

As Kennedy once said: "We couldn’t 
survive without television.” 

On the other hand, if you disliked 
him, was it out of objective analysis or 
your envy of his charm? Being annoyed 
by people who were infatuated with 
Kennedy was easy, but you worried 
that in arguing with them you turned 
yourself into the sort of monstrous fo- 
gy who counsels young girls for their 
own good, advising them to break off 
love affairs that are, in fact, going to 
hurt them. 

For a lot of us, Jack Kennedy man- 
aged to exist at precisely the point 
where love and hate converge. Almost 
everything written about him is 
touched with infatuation, resentment 
or both, from the praise of Schlesinger 
and Sorensen to the nastiness, soap op- 
era and psychoanalysis of books like 
Nancy Gager Clinch’s The Kennedy 



Neurosis” or "The Kennedys: An 
American Drama” by Peter Collier and 
David Horowitz, not to mention the 
canon of conspiracy theorists who have 
created an image of American Evil just 
as the American public has created the 
image of Kennedy. (If Kennedy was a 
demigod, wouldn’t it take a demi-de- 
mon to kill him?) 

There were successes: pushing back 
the U.S. Steel price hike, the Peace 
Corps, the Cuban missile crisis, the 
test-ban treaty, the enfranchisement of 
the intellectuals — he wasn't afraid of 
bumpkin opprobrium for being seen 
with Andre Malraux or Robert Frost. 
Also, Kennedy looked comfortable in 
white tie and tails, and he could shake 
hands with Charles de Gaulle without 
making us worry that he’d embarrass 
us. 

But the failures were big: the Bay of 
Pigs, the Berlin Wall, the lies about 
Vietnam. Later would come the scan- 
dals: his chronically adolescent sex life, 
the Castro assassination plan and his 
tendency to go slumming, politically 
speaking, with Mafia types. Only the 
young die good, as it happens in the 
real world, and he was young, but not 
that young. 

We don’t forgive his failures as 
much as we ignore them. They are as 
irrelevant by now as his successes. 
Like gods or royalty, the fallen Kenne- 
dy wasn't accountable, he just was As 
early as 1961, Kenneth Crawford 
wrote in Newsweek, under the title 
"Royalty USA,” that "We don’t like to 
have our symbols making mistakes, so 
we don’t acknowledge that they make 
them.” As time went along, and we 
kept working on the image in our 
minds, we dumped his faults on other 
members of his family — Teddy be- 
came the irresponsible, shallow one, 
Bobby was ruthless, and Jackie had all 
of the moral debits of the upper class. 

Good arguments can still be had on 
what Kennedy might have done if he’d 
lived: made peace with the Russians, 
pulled out of Vietnam, passed the so- 
cial legislation that Lyndon Johnson 
twisted arms to get. No matter. As far 
as the facts go, the revisionists have 
been revised and revised again. No 
likely end will bring him loss or leave 
us happier than before. We’ve even 
forgiven Jackie for marrying Aristotle 
Onassis, that shuffling human twilight 
of a man, Jabba the Hutt with a private 
yacht, the image of a devourer of vir- 
gins and beautifal widows. At the time, 
there was a popular rumor that ex- 
plained it away: Jackie married him, it 
was said, because Kennedy was still 



alive, though a vegetable, and Unassis 
could hide him on his island where 
Jackie could be with him. Such are the 
many little comers of Valhalla. 

There is a sacred glow to Kennedi- 
ana. A recent "Nova” program titled 
"Who Shot President Kennedy?” quotes 
a doctor on why no autopsy was done 
at Parkland Hospital in Dallas: "That 
would have been a little sacrilegious, I 
think, under the circumstances.” As 
Walter Cronkite describes reports of a 
mysterious change in caskets, along 
with the fact that Kennedy’s brain is 
still missing, it’s hard not to hear ech- 
oes: The stone was rolled away ...we 
know not where they have laid Him. 
Then Phil Ochs sings a song called 
"Crucifixion.” 

What else but archetypal emotion 
can explain 34 percent of Americans 
saying in a September poll that Kenne- 
dy had been the "most effective” presi- 
dent since World War U, compared 
with 17 percent for Truman, 14 for 
Reagan and 3 for Lyndon Johnson, and 
21 percent saying Kennedy was the 
best president ever, with Franklin Roo- 



sevelt and Abraham Lincoln running 
second at 17 percent each? 

The facts don't support this degree 
of unambiguous enthusiasm. Neither 
did the image he had during his life- 
time. 

There were so many contradictions. 
Kennedy was an aristocrat, an ethnic, a 
liberal civil-rightser, a conservative tax 
cutter. He was a young man with more 
diseases, pain and disability than any of 
the old men who have served as presi- 
dent since Roosevelt He was known 
for both sleeping through concerts and 
being an intellectual. He derided Nixon 
for having "no class,” but on the night 
of the 1960 presidential primary in 
West Virginia, he relaxed by watching 
a soft-core dirty movie in downtown 
Washington. He was a war hero whose 
brother Bobby would find it profoundly 
courageous of him to cancel a subscrip- 
tion to the New York Herald Tribune: 
"He did it deliberately and was glad. 
He was happy that he did it afterward. 
And he didn’t cut off and sneak off, 
sneak away somewhere and read it” 

All Kennedy’s infatuees ever needed 
was an excuse to love him. And they 
remember him still the way a middle- 
aged wife and mother lies awake at 
night remembering a boy who rode his 
motorcycle into a bridge abutment, and 
how her father couldn’t figure out why 
she cried so hard, she’d only gone out 
with him a couple of times, and he was 
never going to amount to that much 
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anyway. 

Ah, youth. You watch that gray foot- 
age of the casket being unloaded from 
Air Force One, of Jackie moving with 
the bewildered clumsiness of grief, and 
you feel the random, empty quality of 
things. It feels like now, you think — 
that's when now began. It is plain that 
before Kennedy was shot, everything 
was different: The colors were bright- 
er, the world was smaller and full of 
purpose. Snug. Wrapped like a trick 
knee with the Ace bandage of inten- 
tion. 

This is not true — chaos and oblivion 
are always leering from the shadows. 
What began with Kennedy's assassina- 
tion was not the present but the past 
Bruce Duffy, who lives in Takoma 
Park and wrote a novel called *The 
World as I Found It," said recently: “I 
was home sick when I heard he was 
shot My mother had died the year be- 
fore, and Kennedy's death was espe- 
cially painful because it had the effect 
of moving her farther away from me. It 
put her into a whole different era." 

This is not an age of character, but 
of personality, and Kennedy gave us 
that. This is also not an age of dark- 
ness but of glare, as a poet has said, 
and Kennedy gave us that too. 

In the long view, he was a warlike 
young man of great charm, ambition 
and propensity for getting himself in 
trouble. We have a niche for men like 
that — Alexander, Alcibiades, Charles 
XII of Sweden, Napoleon, to mention 
the grander figures. Kennedy prom- 
ised nothing less when he said of the 
American people in 1960, “They want 
to know what is needed — they want to 
be led by the commander in chief “ 

Who knows if he would have deliv- 
ered? All we can do is believe. 

As Lyndon Johnson said of Bobby 
Kennedy. “I almost wish he had be- 
come president so the country could fi- 
nally see a flesh-and-blood Kennedy 
grappling with the daily work of the 
presidency and all the inevitable disap- 
pointments, instead of their storybook 
image of great heroes who, because 
they were dead, could make anything 
anyone wanted happen." 

Anything anyone wanted — if Jack 
Kennedy wasn't that then, he is now. 



